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COLONEL TATHAM AND OTHER VIRGINIA ENGINEERS. 
By A. J. Morrison. 

The most interesting sketch of the life of Moncure Robinson, 
in the October number of this magazine, suggests the importance 
of setting forth facts in the careers of other Virginia engineers. 
There was Albert Stein, for instance, who it is likely was brought 
to Virginia as a result of Mr. Robinson's visit to Holland about 
1825. Albert Stein probably began his work in Virginia on a 
system of waterworks for the town of Lynchburg. He was 
also (was he not?) in charge of the installation of a system for 
Richmond. Settling finally at Mobile, Mr. Stein worked out many 
excellent plans for the improvement of the Mississippi River. (See 
his articles in De Bow's Review, 1849 and after.) 

As it happens, a recent edition of Letters of Jefferson (Bixby 
Collection, edited by Worthington C. Ford, Boston, 1916) con- 
tains items throwing light on three Virginia engineers, two of 
whom ended their days about the time Mr. Robinson was beginning 
his work, and the third seems to have lived not much longer. A 
book might be written about any one of them, — William Tatham, 
John Wood, and Hugh Paul Taylor. 

Colonel Tatham was writing at length to Mr. Jefferson in 1790 
and 1791, regarding many plans for historical and topographical 
studies, a surveyorship of roads, and a road guide for strangers 
in Virginia. John Wood in 1805 reported to President Jefferson 
on surveys he had been making in Kentucky and in Louisiana. 
Hugh Paul Taylor in 1823 wrote to Mr. Jefferson about the 
activities of the engineering department of the Virginia Board of 
Public Works, in which the correspondent was employed. Internal 
improvements, and topographical surveys were what interested 
Hugh Paul Taylor. In this letter he made mention of the Boye 
map, itself the outcome of John Wood's official surveys around 
1819. These letters from Tatham, Wood and Taylor are to be 
found in the Bixby collection referred to above. 

In John Holt Rice's Virginia Literary and Evangelical Maga- 
zine, March, 1825 (Vol. VIII, p. 153), there is printed a pros- 
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pectus of Hugh Paul Taylor's "Historical Sketches of the Internal 
Improvements of Virginia." The book is exactly described as to 
contents and number of pages — 430 pages, $2.50 bound. Is this 
manuscript still in existence in the Covington or Lewisburg region ? 
Mr. Taylor was at Lewisburg in 1823. Two years later, by the 
prospectus, he had shaped up his manuscript containing: 

"1. A history of the laws, surveys, maps, and charts for a new map 
of Virginia. 

2. A detailed history of the James and Kanawha road and canals 

from their origin. 

3. History of the Board of Public Works. 

4. History of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and of the Dismal 

Swamp Canal. 

5. History of the improvement of Ohio, Monongahela, Eoanoke, 

Appomattox 1 and other rivers, roads, etc., in Virginia. 

6. Appendix — Treatise in behalf of the energetic consummation 

of the James and Kanawha scheme of improvements." 

It is certainly very much to be hoped that this valuable manu- 
script may be recovered. It covers the ground. 

John Wood apparently did not leave much behind him in the 
way of topographical material of a narrative form. But he left 
his county maps, (whoever did the actual work), and those maps 
are of immense interest. Wood owed his appointment as in charge 
of these surveys to Mr. Jefferson, who might have recommended 
Colonel Tatham. The tragical history of Colonel Tatham affords a 
dreadful example — a man of wit, of proved capacity, of endless 
ideas who came to nothing, as we say. 

The brief account of Colonel Tatham in the Dictionary of 
National Biography is pretty good, written by one who knew noth- 
ing of Virginia, Tennessee or North Carolina, where Colonel Tat- 
ham spent his most active years in America. Why should that 
notice, and others, have it that Colonel Tatham ended his life in 
Alexandria ? He seems to have made his residence in the District 



iLatrobe's work on Appomattox River about 1798, as shown by 
his published journal. 
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of Columbia a good deal after 1806. He offered his topographical 
collections to Congress that year in a letter written from Jefferson 
St., Georgetown. In 1814 he had a house near the Treasury, and 
it was then that Peter Force may have purchased a good many 
items from the Colonel's collections. After his death in 1819, 
the Virginia Board of Public Works bought the residue of the 
Colonel's papers, and it is extremely likely that Hugh Paul Taylor 
had access to those papers in compiling his book. It seems proba- 
ble that Colonel Tatham helped to found both the Library of Con- 
gress and the Virginia State Library. (See Johnston, History 
of the Library of Congress, 1904, pp. 50-53.) 

The fullest account of William Tatham's life is that given in 
Ann. of Biog. and Obit, (cited in Diet, of Nat. Biog.) year 1820, 
Vol. IV, pp. 149-168. This writer knew the man, but did not 
know the Virginia region. The article, however, is well worth 
reading, and besides biographical items gives some Cherokee 
sketches, observations of Colonel Tatham when he was in the Ten- 
nessee country, matter relative to Attakullah, Kullah, Oconostota, 
and other head men. The Colonel, like many other ministers' sons, 
had a great fancy for wild life. He was well connected, was a dis- 
tant relation of the Earl of Lonsdale, but his family seems to have 
done very little for him. He came to Virginia in 1769, when quite 
a boy, and followed his employer, Colonel John Carter, to the 
Tennessee country. 

Interest in William Tatham was started a few years ago by 
Mr. Clayton Torrence who published in the William and Mary 
College Quarterly (XXV, 83) extracts from obituary notices in 
the Bichmond papers of 1819. Following that article, the present 
writer sent to the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
(XXV, 198) a few Tatham memoranda. Mr. Swem grew inter- 
ested in the subject and assembled a good many notes. There is 
certainly material to be had for a voluminous essay on Colonel 
Tatham. Many letters from him are listed in the Calendar of 
Jefferson Correspondence (State Department) ; there are letters 
to Wilson C. Nicholas (1807-1809) listed in the Handbook of 
Manuscripts in the Library of Congress; (see also Poore's Index) ; 
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and a bare list of Colonel Tatham's writings has not yet been ade- 
quately made out. 

At least one of William Tatham's books should be republished, 
in whole or in part — his excellent "Historical and Practical Essay 
on the Culture and Commerce of Tobacco." London 1800, pp. 330. 
This book shows the author's sound common sense, and yet he was 
not what we call a commonsense man. At p. 70 the very informing 
statement is made that David Ross was a great man, was the 
founder of Columbia-up-the-James, and of the upland warehouses 
generally. William Tatham was a pleasing and witty writer. In 
the preface to this book he remarked, "An useful work needs no 
indelicate recommendation, nor can a bad one be supported by it, 
although a sonorous patron might happen to help the sale — This 
work being devoted to the prosperity of commerce bids me take my 
leave of compliment and attend to my subject. November, 1799." 

Around 1800 the author was employed at London in the engi- 
neering and construction of docks. A few years later he was in 
our coast survey off North Carolina. He had been a member of 
the North Carolina House of Assembly, soon after the Peace of 
1783, and was one of the founders of the town of Lumberton in 
North Carolina. His experience about the world, on the continent 
of America, in Cuba, Spain, and in England, made it possible for 
him to take broad views of commercial and political affairs. In 
1800 he published at London "Observations on the Commerce of 
Spain with her American Colonies in time of War. Written by a 
Spanish gentleman in Philadelphia (Manuel Torres?) this present 
year 1800. Edited in London by William Tatham." The editor 
spoke thus timely : "When many nations of the world seem to be 
running mad, as it were, with the intoxicating pleasure of cutting 
each other's throats by way of lottery (without any man's being 
able to identify the depending prizes or calculate the chances), it 
may perhaps do some good if men of more cool and dispassionate 
observation are permitted to lead them into a more productive way 
of thinking." 



